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now almost unknown. Sheep and cattle allowed |it was cultivated, in every description of soil and in 
to browse in meadows where ergot exists, not un-|every kind of situation, and produced in those 
frequently slip their young, and become violently | places where it formed the staple food of the people, 
ill; and pigs, running about certain lanes and |all the horrors of famine. An attack on a crop so 
hedgerows where the fungus often lurks in the|sudden and so universal, is without a parallel in the 
shaded grasses, become diseased. Some places are|history of cultivated plants. It came like one of 
so notorious for the casualties of this kind connected | those terrible hurricanes which occasionally s 
with them, whose cause is not suspected, that owners |over tropical regions, carrying death and destrue- 
of animals are afraid to allow them to be at large.|tion in their train, breaking up in many districts 
The necessity of carefully picking it out wherever | the social and agricultural systems that prevailed, 
it is perceived in samples of wheat, cannot be too|and producing evils that have not yet entirely sub- 
strongly or frequently impressed upon the farmer ;|sided. Nor was this disease a temporary scourge. 
and wherever gangrenous diseases or uterine de-|It has returned every year since with more or less 
rangements prevail, search should be made for it| fatality, so that the potato has become one of the 
in the neighbourhood, with a view to prevention.| most troublesome and precarious of all our crops, 
This curious disease, upon which more has been|The cause of this epidemic is still very much in- 
written by medical and botanical authors than upon|volved in mystery, for many of the phenomena 
almost any other vegetable production, affords one | accompanying it were very anomalous, if not con- 
of the most extraordinary examples within the|tradictory. A thousand explanations, more or less 
whole range of physiology, of a natural chemical |plausible, have been offered by all sorts of indi- 
transmutation; the nutritious grain being metamor-| viduals, scientific and practical; the air, the earth, 
phosed, by the agency of a fungus, into a hard|and the waters, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
horny substance, endowed with properties the very|have by turns been blamed; and the subject has 
reverse of its original wholesomeness, and minister- | been so frequently discussed in newspapers, pamph- 
ing suffering oak death instead of life and strength | lets, and social circles, that it has become thorough- 
to those who partake of it. hackneyed. The theory, however, most gener- 
Such are what may be called the chronic diseases | @lly adopted among the best authorities at present 
of the graio crops of Britain, produced by different |is, that an improper system of cultivation carried 
species of Uredo, appearing every season in ourjon for many generations has gradually induced 
fields, and accompanying corn and wheat to the|changes in the cells of the plant, rendering it peeu- 
virgin soils of Australia, New Zealand, and Am-/liarly liable to disease, while a parasitic fungus is 
is extremely common on rye, and it is more so than |¢Tica, though seldom spreading to any great extent, | present, accelerating the morbid action, and caus- 
has been suspected on wheat. It also occurs on|°F inflicting serious damage at the present day.|ing it to assume a peculiar form. _ That a predis- 
many grasses; indeed, it is almost impossible to| We have now to deal with a different class of fungi, | position to disease existed in the potato before the 
examine a field or meadow in the east or west of|the Mucedines, connected with the disease of our|outbreak of the epidemic, is pretty generally ad- 
England without speedily finding specimens. Ergot|gteen crops, and generally requiring certain condi-| mitted. We have every reason to believe that the 
tions of degeneracy or decay before they make|plant has progressively deteriorated and become 
their appearance. They belong to different genera | weakened in constitution ever since its introduction 
and species, but may be characterized in general|to this country. In proof of this we need only ap- 
terms as consisting of miniature webs formed of a|peal to the experience and observation of every 
series of white silky threads radiating from a com-| farmer for the last fifty years. During this period, 
mon centre, the original germ, and gradually en-|the partial failure of sets when planted, the in- 
larging in the same concentric manner, throwing | creased tendency of the tubers to decay in the pits, 
up from various parts of their surface little jointed | the exceeding rarity of blossoms and fruit, and the 
stalks covered with dust-like seed. One of the|much smaller yield of the crop, are all indisputable 
most remarkable epidemics connected with these| evidences of the degenerate condition of the plant; 
fungi is the potato disease, so familiar to every one.| the same symptoms having been observed in every 
This root, superior to all other esculents in quality| country where it is cultivated, under every’ variety 
so intense, that the flesh of the extremities|#04 productiveness, was for many years considered |of conditions atid circumstances, from the Arctie 
tetually sloughed away. It is not, therefore, un-|the most certain of all crops, and regarded as the|zone to the tropics, and from the sea-shore to the 
likely to have been the unsuspected source of|Palladium against those frightful famines which in| mountain plateau. This inherent weakness is the 
several strange morbid disorders which have pre-|former times so often devastated the land. Tojaccumulative result of several adverse influences 
vailed from time to time among the poor in those|Plant and to secure a crop was long an invariable|operating through successive generations. One 
where rye is the staple grain, and which|©ause and consequence. The tubers would bear | cause is especially notorious. It is a law of nature 
ve proved so perplexing to the physician. Pro-|#lmost any amount of rough treatment, and could | that no plant can be propagated indefinitely by any 
fessor Henslow published a series of remarkable adapt themselves readily to almost any soil or|other agency than that of seed. Plants can be 
extracts from the parish register of Wattisham, in|™mode of cultivation; as an old writer observes,|reproduced to an incalculable extent by cuttings ; 
lk, in the year 1762, recording the sufferings |‘ they were more tenacious of life even than couch | but ultimately the power to reproduce in this man- 
of several persons from an unusual Kind of mortifi-|grass.” Although certain diseases, as curl, ulcera-| ner becomes exhausted. The gprenyeti puts 
cation of the limbs, which was produced, in all| tion of the roots, etc., are known to have attacked | forth phyton after phyton, but the is neces- 
likelihood, by the use of spurred rye as food. In|some varieties in former times, yet these having|sary to its perpetuation. “ Numerous lower ani- 
tome districts in France, gangrenous epidemics | been local and partial, never excited alarm for the/mals are also reproduced to a vast extent by seg- 
’ecompanied by the most dreadful symptoms, used |8afety of the general crop. But all at once, in the| mentation or allied processes, but ultimately a re- 
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From “The North British Review.” _ 
Vegetable Epidemics. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

On wet, stiff, clayey soils, imperfectly drained, 
and adjoining marshes and open ditches, an extra- 
ordinary disease, called ergot, occurs on wheat and 
rye, which has been attributed to various causes. 
It is an abortion of the grain, in which the en- 


form resembling a cock’s-spur; hence its name. It 
is black on the outside, of.a spongy texture inter- 
nally, and contains so large a proportion of oily 


when lighted at a candle. This curious excres- 
cence is generally supposed to be the hybernating 
vegetative system or spawn of a fungus, which in- 
duces a diseased condition in the ovarian cells of 
the rye, and afterwards develops in favourable cir- 


called Cordyliceps purpurea. In certain places it 


belong to the same species as ergot of rye, accord- 
ing to Tulasne. As a powerful medicine, when 
employed in small doses in certain cases, it is an 
article of commercial importance, and is of great 
service; but when mixed with grain as food, and 
taken in large quantities, it is a narcotic poison, 
ns effects upon the animal frame truly 

ful. Professor Henslow, by way of experi- 
Ment, gave it to various domestic animals, mixed 
With their food, when it was invariably found to 
produce sickness, gangrene, and inflammatory ac- 


tobe very prevalent in certain seasons ; but owing | Years 1845 and 1846, it was attacked with an|currence to sexual admixture becomes 
the 


pains taken to prevent ergot being sent to 


necessary 
to nee which spread over the greater part of|for the perpetuation of the species.” Now, the 
the mill and ground up with the flour, they are| Europe, 


destroying nearly the whole crop wherever | tubers of the potato are merely underground stems, 
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wisely provided by nature as a supplemcntary 
mode of reproduction to insure the propagation of 
the plant, if unfavourable circumstances should pre- 


uotations. He asserts, that the story which the|istence, nearly in their present shape. Thus Te 
0 exhibit is that which the Apostles told, and |tullian assures us that Dositheus (who was. a cotems 
that the Gospels were written, “as the foundation|porary with the Apostles) was the first who 
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vent the development of the ordinary blossoms and|and pillar of our faith.” He then describes the au- 


apples. This mode will prove effective for a time, 
and it is one which, from the very nature of the 
case, will bear avy kind of rough treatment; but 
recourse must be had in the end to the more natural 
and primary method, to save the plant from de- 
generating and becoming extinct. We have been 
trying, on the contrary (as it has been well put by 
one author on the subject,) with a marvellous per- 
versity, to make individual varieties cultivated in 
this abnormal manner live for ever, while nature 
intended them to live only for a time, and then 
from parents feeble and old we have vainly ex- 
pected offspring hardy and strong. By these mal- 
practices we have gradually reduced the constitu- 
tion of successive generations and varieties of the 
potato, and at the same time gradually increased 
the activity and power of those morbific agencies 
provided by nature for ridding the earth of feeble 
and degenerate organisms, and admonishing and 
punishing those who violate her immutable laws. 
(To be continued.) 

































On the Genuineness and Authenticity of the 
Scriptures. 
BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. 
. (Continued from page 372.) 

But, farther, the principal books of the New Tes- 
tament are quoted, or alluded to, by a series of 
christian writers, in regular succession from the 
apostolic times. Ignatius, for example, became 
bishop of Antioch 37 years after Christ’s ascension. 
In his most interesting Epistles are undoubted al- 
lusions to the gospels,of Matthew and John, though 
they are not marked as quotations. 

Polycarp, who had been taught by the Apostles, 
and conversed with many who had seen Christ, has 
nearly forty allusions to the New Testament in one 
short epistle, several of them quoted, without hesi- 
tation, as the words of Christ. He obviousiy quotes 
from Matthew, Acts, Romans, lst and 2d Uorin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1st and 
2d Thessalonians, lst and 2d Timothy, 1st Peter, 
and Ist John. 

Justin Martyr, who died at latest about the year 
163, has several distinct and copious extracts trom 
the Gospels and the Acts: and by his calling Jesus 
Christ the Son of God and “ Apostle,” which is 
no where done in Scripture but in Hebrews iii. 1, 
it is probable he was acquainted with that Epistle. 
In all his works there are but two instances in 
which he refers to anything, as said or done by 
Christ, which is not related in the Gospels now ex- 
tant. All his references suppose the books notori- 
ous, and that there were no other accounts of 
Christ received and credited. He also says ex- 
pressly, that the “ Memoirs of the Apostles (which 
elsewhere he calls the Gospels) aré read in public 
worship.” 

Hegesippus, a converted Jew, who flourished 30 
years after Justin, says, that in his journey from 
Palestine to Rome, “in every city the same doctrine 
was taught, which the law, and the prophets, and 
the Lord teacheth.” 

Pothinus, bishop of Lyons about 170, then 90 
years old, sent an epistle to Asia containing an ac- 
count of the sufferings of that Church. In this 


their testimonies concur, lived in countries remote 
from one another. Ignatius flourished at Antioch ; 
Polycarp at Smyrna; Justin Martyr in Syria; Po- 
thinus and Irenzeus in France. 


and before his conversion, was an Athenian philoso- 
pher, wrote an able Apology for Christianity, which 
he addressed to the emperors Marcus Aurelius An- 
toninus, and Lucius Commodus. In this, and in his 
discourse on the resurrection, he quotes Matthew, 
Luke, John, Acts, Romans, 1st and 2d Corinthians, 
Galatians, and Ist Timothy. He seems also to refer 
to passages in James, 2d Peter, and Revelation. 


the end of the second and beginning of the third 
century. 
still well known, he expressly quotes all the books 
of the New Testament, except James, the second 
epistle of Peter, and the third of John. 
been remarked, that there are more quotations 
from the New ‘Testament in bis writings, than from 
the various writings of Tully in all the ancient 
books in the world. 
the actual autographs of the Apostolic writings, or 
at least some of them, were preserved till the age 
in which he lived, and were then to be seen. 


cotemporaneous writers, Hippolytus, Origen, Gre- 
gory, Dionysius, Cyprian, Arnobius, c., all of 
whom furnish strong and decided testimonies, bring 
us to the time of Kusebius, who flourished about 
the year 315, and was the most accurate historian 
among the aucient christian writers. 
it as a fact well known, and asserted by Origen 
and others, his predecessors, that the four Gospels 
of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, the Epistle of 
St. Paul, one of Peter, and one of John, were uni- 
versally received by the Church. He says Origen 
calls them evayyedta avavrippnra and Oporovyepevor, as not 
being able to find that they had ever been disputed. 
And, though the Acts are not expressly mentioned 
by Origen in this catalogue, Eusebius himself de- 
clares that he has no scruple coneerning that book : 
nay, Origen himself, in another place, mentions the 






























These: persons, it should be remarked, though 


Athenagoras, who lived between 166 and 178, 


Tertullian, presbyter of Carthage, flourished at 


In his works, which are numerous and 


Tt has 


This writer intimates, that 


After Tertullian, the successive, though in part 


He mentions 


Acts as written by Luke, and pays the same regard 


to them as to the other books of the New ‘Testa- 


ment. Origen, in fact, quotes from twenty-nine 
books of the Old Testament, from all in the New 
but the Epistle to Philemon, 2 John, and Jude; 
and his quotations correspond very accurately with 
our present text. As to those seven books of the 
New Testament, ¢. ¢. the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the Epistle of James, the 2d of Peter, the 2d and 
3d of John, Jude, and the Revelations, which had 
been disputed, and were therefore called by Euse- 
bius avriAcyoxevoe even he asserts, that they were 
at length introduced into the canon, that is, into 
the number of those books which christians regard 
as the rule of their faith and practice, and which 
they distinguished from other books written by per- 
sons whom they thought less eminently under the 


epistle he makes exact references to the Gospels of |divine direction, whatever their sanetity might be. 


Luke and Jobn, and to the Acts of the Apostles. 

Irengous, successor to Pothinus, and who asserts 
that “ he had seen Polycarp,” gives positive testi- 
mony to most of the books of the New ‘l'estament. 


He does not, however, quote Jude: but from the|either received, or so appealed to, by the various 
eariy sects among christians as to prove their ex- 


book of Revelations he makes frequent and large 


From the time of Eusebius, the works of chris- 
tian writers abound in references to the New Tes- 
tament. 
observe, that the Scriptures were spoken of, and 


to reject the authority of the- prophets, by ¢ 
thors, traces the origin, and defends the genuine-|their inspiration: but both he and his follow 
ness of their histories. He affirms also, that in his Mo 
time there were four, and only four Gospels, which |Ebionites again, in the first century, allowed the 
by his references appear to be those we now have. : 


allowed the five books of Moses to be divine, 


existence of all the books of the New T it, 
but only received as divine the Gospel by Matthew, — 
The Valentinians, about the year 120, appealed tp — 
the evangelic and apostolic writings. The re 
mony of Chrysostom (A. D. 398) is, that “ 
many heresies have arisen, yet all have received | 
the Gospels, either entire or in part.” 


entrance door, through which, however, there em — 
tered a sufficient flood of brilliant daylight toam 
swer all my purposes. 
upon a tin case of green peas, and was specul 


scuffing, squeaking and hissing, close bebind 


young ones somewhere in the rafters of the 





But, instead of citing more, 1 may next 
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(To be continued.) 





A Snake Adventure——A perilous encounter 


with a snake occurred to me in a little up- 

civil station called Chittoor, in the Arcot distri¢t 
Madras Presidency. We had an out-house or go 
down, as these stores and warehouses are called — 
in India, where we kept our annual supplyof — 
European wines, beer, spirits, peeved i d 
jams, &c., which were precious treasures in 
an out of the way place as Chittoor, and which we — 
kept under the safe custody of a huge padlock, the — 
key of which was always a tenant of our waish | 
coat pocket. 


. A A 
One fine morning I had preceded the dubash, — 


who was busy entering the cook’s morning marke} — 
account, and entering the store, walked across to” 
the further end in search of some hermeti 

sealed viands and vegetables, which were not pro — 
curable in the place at that season of the year for 
love or money. ‘The place was lighted only by the 


I had just laid my hand 


upon the best means of opening it, when a su 


attracted my notice; and turning abruptly re 


I saw that a huge cobra, and an angry rat Ee 


tumbled just by the door of the entrance, and 
engaged in deadly combat. The former had 
all probability intruded upon the latter’s nest 


and met with a hostile reception. ' 8 

Springing up with the agility of fear, upon ®” 
strong, projecting shelf, for I durst not make 
rush at the door under peril of my life, I became ~ 
an unwilling spectator of this-most unequal contesty 
The rat for some time, conscious of the venomous 
foe it had to contend with, kept leaping round aad 


round, like an agile prize-fighter, availing hi ‘ 


eee ea 


oe 


io 


of every opportunity to rush in and bite the snake, 
which had worked itself into a frenzied state of 
rage, and hissed and darted at the rat with if ~ 
forked tongue in @ manner that was truly awful 
witness, while its little venomous eyes sparkled ~ 
again in the suplight with rage. At last the cobre | 
succeeded in inflicting a deadly wound upon th a 
brave little animal, who, apparently conscious * 
soon all would be up with her, put aside all pre — 
vious caution, and rushed boldly in upon its adver 
sary, fixing itself firmly, closely under the left eye” 
of the snake, and never letting go its hold, mot 
withstanding all the desperate lashing about of the” 
tail and body of its much more powerful opponent, 
till the convulsions of death forced it to let go, am@ > 
fall prostrate before the snake. ‘ 
The cobra, which had evidently received a 8 — 
vere, if not mortal wound, to my terror made its 
way directly to the shelf where I had taken Be 
and was wriggling up one of the posts that sup 
ported it. 1 had nothing in the shape of a we 
of defence of any kind or description. But 
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THE FRIEND. 


b to be on a shelf over my head, some heavy | Minnesota mine, situated onthe northern a ridge,|copper and other varieties, than any other in the 
‘ rice, grown somewhere in the interior of|two miles east of the Ontonagon river, and about| United States. It was opened in 1836, in the 
2 I clambered up to this shelf, and — six hundred and fifty feet above it, disclosed to|hornblende and micaceous slates and gneiss rock 
vy bag, waited until my ugly aggressor had| modern adventurers long parallel lines of ancient| along their line of contact with the sandstone for- 
itself half way across the shelf below,| trenches, which could be traced for miles along the| mation. Since it was opened, one thousand eight 
I let drop the sack, and so completely|ridges near the summit. These, like others of|hundred tons of ore have been sent to market, 
the snake. It was not long, you may be/similar character in various parts of the copper|ranging from eighteen to fifty per cent. of copper. 
“before I retreated from the storehouse. I|region, were found to mark the out-crop of copper|The ores’ occurred very irregularly diffused in 
gaused every article in it to be removed (displacing | veins which at some remote period had been worked | strings and bunches; and though when found they 
and killing in the operation a whole family ofj|by unknown hands. When these excavations,|were easily dressed, and yielded a high per cent- 
cobras,) to a more commodious warehouse,|which had been partially filled up, were fully|age, yet they failed to pay the cost of the extrac- 
' ‘phere such venomous reptiles could easily be dis-|cleared of the rubbish, they were found in some/tion, and the mine was abandoned in 1857. Other 
covered, and as quickly dispatched. instances to be twenty feet in depth. They even| mines of similar character have been opened along 
penetrated under rock cover, and left barren places|the range of these formations in Connecticut, but 
For “The Friend.” |of the vein in the open trenches, the drift forming|in consequence of their unprofitableness they have 
I feel.a concern to add a short testimony to what/arches over the drift beneath. On the rubbish|been given up. 
bas already been expressed respecting making and | which filled the excavations, in some places, large| The reduction of copper ores, a process denom- 
attending parties; as it is declared that by the|trees had grown up. A hemlock standing beside|inated smelting, is generally carried on along the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word shall/a much older stump showed, when cut, three hun-|sea-coast, where fuel is cheap, and near the market 
be established. I hope that Friends everywhere|dred and fifty distinct annual rings of growth.|for copper. The great smelting establishments of 
may be stirred up to a more godly concern in| Buried several feet under its roots, and supported | Europe are those at Swansea, South Wales, near 
watching over and counselling, where it may seem/on skids of timber, was a mass of copper which] anthracite mines, not far from the copper mines of 
best, such as are inclined to encourage these things;|had been worked free from the vein and cleared| Cornwall, and supplied by ships with the ores of 
believing them to be of an evil tendency in many|by fire of all the vein stone that had filled its in-| Australia, Chili, and Cuba. On our own coast a 
ways; 80 that the Heritage of the Lord may gather] terstices. Ashes and charred wood were found|number of establishments have been in operation 
fresh strength, and having another stumbling block| about it, and it was perfectly clear that every at-| for years, which are supplied with ores from abroad. 
removed out of the way, may spring up anew and|tempt had been made to reduce its weight without| Furnaces are in blast at Port Shirley, in Boston 
grow to the honour of his great name. succeeding sufficiently to render its removal practi-| Harbor; at New Haven, Bergen Point, and Balti- 
cable. Its weight proved to be over six tons.j}more. They are located at remote poivts from 
Tools of the ancient miners were found in large| dwellings, as the gases evolved in the process are 
numbers in different places. They were, however,| deleterious to health. There are furnaces also at 
of rude construction, consisting mostly of hammers] Detroit, Cleveland, and Pittsburg.—Christian Ad- 
shaped out of the hard trap rock, with one sharp|vocate and Journal. 
edge, and a groove around them for the purpose of 
withing on a handle. The edges of these ham-| Remains of the Bible Ages.—Bible readers are 
mers, from their being broken, gave evidence of|familiar with the account of extensive works in 
their haviag been in service. ‘ |stone and masonry, under: ground and above 
Of the extent to which copper mining is carried} ground, on the site of ancient Jerusalem. Da- 
on in the region above alluded to, the reader may] vid and Solomon, Zorubabel and Nehemiah, Herod 
be able to judge when informed that the shipment} aod others laid out vast amounts on these works, 
of copper during one year amounts to between|and employed in them hundreds and thousands of 
seven and eight thousand tons, at an average|labourers. Consequently we should expect some 
purity of sixty-seven per cent., making the product| remains of this ancieat masonry, the same as at 
of ingot copper sufficiently large to yield a revenue} Thebes, Palmyra, Athens and Rome. Nor are we 
of at least two millions of dollars per annum. The|disappointed in this, as appears from xecent ex- 
importance of the Lake Superior Copper Mines} plorers : 
will be seen still further if we compare their annual| “ An account of Signor Pierotti’s discoveries in 
product with the mines of Europe. It will be seen| the subterranean topography of Jerusalem has been 
that the single district of Ontonagon can produce| published. Employed by the Pasha.as an engi- 
as much copper as the whole kingdém of Great|neer, he has discovered that the modern city of 
Britain. Jerasalem stands on several layers of ruined 
f discovered have attracted the attention and ex-| One of the oldest copper mines in the country,| masonry, the undermost of which, composed of 
us cited the wonder of the commercial world. A cop-|worked by the people of the present day, is the|deeply beveled and enormous stones, he attributes 
Ee eo found by the traveller Henry, in the| Schuyler Mine, at Belleville, New Jersey, a short/to the age of Solomon, the next to that of Zoruba- 
of the Ontonagon river, and now in the city of|distance from New York, discovered in 1719.|bel, the next to that of Herod, the next to that of 
; § Washington, originally weighed three thousand] From this mine copper ore was raised and sent to} Justinian, and so on till the times of the Saracens 
§ ght hundred pounds. Another mass of copper| England before the year 1731, to the amount of|and Crusaders. He has traced a series of con- 
a was found at Copper Harbor, weighing two thou-|more than a thousand tons. This mine has been|duits and sewers leading from the ‘dome of the 
fand two hundred pounds. More recently a mass| worked by various companies since it was opened,| rock,’ a mosque standing on the very site of the 
copper has been exposed weighing one hundred | but without much profit. The ore is a rich vitreous| altar of sacrifice in the temple, to the valley of Jeho- 
and fifty tons. At Copper Falls there is a vein of|copper and chrysocolla, disseminated through a|saphat, by means of which the priests were enabled 
tolid ore which measures nine feet in depth, and is| stratum of light brown sandstone of from twenty|to flush the whole temple area with water, and thus 
seven and a half inches in thickness. On the) to thirty feet in thickness. It is supposed that this|carry off the blood and offal of the sacrifices, ‘to 
- American shore of Lake Superior there are up-|mine may be made profitable by the application on|the brook Kedron. The manner of his explora- 
ward of a hundred mining companies. a large scale of cheap methods of crushing andj|tions was very interesting. He got an Arab to 
Before the extinction of the Indian title in 1942,| washing the sandstone with which the ore is mixed.| walk up through these immense sewers, ringing & 
this wholeregion was an almost inaccessible wilder-| The workings several years ago, reached a depth|bell and blowing a trumpet, while he himself, by 
Ress, known only to the fur traders, hunters, and|of two hundred feet, ‘but the only metallic reposi-| following the sound, was able to trace the exact 
Voyageurs. The existence of masses of native cop-|tory met with was the ore bearing stratum of sand-| course they took. About two years ago he acei- 
per was known upward of two hundred years ago,|stone. It is thought that if the ore bearing rock} dentally discovered a fountain at the pool-of Beth- 
and during the last century several unsuccessful|can only be made to yield one per cent. of copper,jesda, and on opening it, a copious stream of 
attempts were made by English explorers to open|it might be profitably worked. If this be so, the|water immediately began to flow, and has flowed 
Veins of the metal; but it was not until near the/ profit to those who obtain sixty-seven per cent.,as|ever since. No one knows from whence it comes 
middle of the present century that adventurers|in the mines in the vicinity of Lake Superior, must|or whither it goes. This caused the greatest ex- 
_ from the Eastern States engaged in mining opera-|be immense. citement among the Jews, who flocked in crowds to 
5 These explorers found, upon investigation,| The Bristol mine, in Connecticut, has probably|drink and bathe themselves in it. ‘They fancied it 
_that others had been there before them. The| furnished more rich sulphurous ores, as vitroous| was one of the signs of the Messiah’s coming, and 
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Copper Mines. 
BY W. P. STRICKLAND, D.D. 


The copper of commerce is supplied by mines in 
almost every quarter of the globe. Though the 
United States contain the richest and most inex- 
haustible copper mines in the world, it is somewhat 
remarkable that the smelting works on the Atlantic 

. coast, as those at Boston, Bergen, near New York, 
and Baltimore, are mostly supplied with ores from 
foreign mines. The geological formation in which 
copper is found is the metamorphic and igneous 
tocks. In Europe, South, Central, and North 

America, copper mines are found only in such for- 

mations. In New Hampshire, Vermont, Virginia, 

- North Carolina, and Tennessee the same rock pro- 
duces the same metal, just as certain as a tree pro- 

_ duces its appropriate fruit. 

In the upper peninsula of the state of Michigan, 
there are perhaps mives of copper of greater extent 
and better quality than can be found in any other 
part of the world. The immense iron mountains 
and copper mines of this region which have been 
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portended the speedy 
This fountain, which has a peculiar taste, 


like that of milk and water, is identified by Sig- 
nor Pierotti with the fountain which Hezekiah) Jy will be struck by nothing more than that he 
built, and which is described by Josephus. The 
measurements and position of most of these re- 
mains, accord exactly with the Jewish bistorian’s 
descriptions. Some of the Signor’s conclusions are 
, but no one has succeeded in so disinterring 
the relics of the Holy City.” 


wealth. 





Selected. 


“[M OLD TO-DAY.” 


An aged man, on reaching his seventieth birth-day, 
like one surprised, paced his house, exclaiming—“ I am 
an old man!—I am an old man!” 


I wake at last; I’ve dreamed too long, 
Where are my three-score years-and-ten ! 
My eyes are keen, my limbs are strong; 
I well might vie with younger men. 
The world, its passions and its strife, 
Is passing from my grasp away, 
And though this pulse seems full of life, 
“Tm old to-day—I’m old to-day!” 


Strange that I never felt before 
That | had almost reached my goal, 
My bark is nearing death’s dark shore; 
Life’s waters far behind me roll; 
And yet I love their murmuring swell— 
Their distant breakers’ proud array— 
And must I—can I say “‘ Farewell?” 
“T’m old to-day—I’m old to-day.” 


This house is mine, and those broad lands 
That slumber ‘neath yon fervid sky: 
Yon brooklet, leaping o’er the sands, 
Hath often met my boyish eye. 
I loved those mountains when a child; 
They still look young in green array; 
Ye rocky cliffs, ye summits wild, 
“I'm old to-day—l’m old to-day!” 


’Twixt yesterday's short hours and me, 
A mighty gulf hath intervened. 
A man with men I seemed to be— 
But now ’tis meet I should be weaned 
From all my kind—from kindred dear; 
From those deep skies—that landscape gay ; 
From hopes and joys I’ve cherished here ;— 
“Tm old to-day—I’m old to-day !” 


O man of years, while earth recedes, 
Look forward, upward, not behind! 
Why dost thou lean on broken reeds? 
Why still with earthly fetters bind 
Thine ardent soul? God give it wings, 
*Mid higher, purer joys to stray |! 
In heaven, no happy spirit sings 
“Tm old to-day—I’m old to-day !” 


——_~oo———_ 


Selected. 
THE EARTH IS FULL OF THY RICHES, 


BY W. ©. BRYANT. 
Almighty ! hear us, while we raise 
Our hymn of thankfulness and praise, 
That thou hast given the human race 
So bright, so fair a dwelling-place; . 


That when this orb of sea and land 
Was moulded in thy forming hand, 
Thy ca.m, benignant smile impressed 
A beam of heaven upon its breast. 


Then towered the hills, and, broad and green, 
- The vale’s deep pathway sank between ; 

Then stretched the plain to where the sky 

Stoops and shuts in the exploring eye; 


And stately groves, beneath thy smile, 
Arose on continent and isle; 

And fruits came forth, and blossoms glowed, 
And fountains gushed, and rivers flowed. 


Thy hand outspread the billowy plains 
Of ocean—nurse of genial rains; 

Hung high the glorious sun, and set 
Night's cressets in her arch of jet. 


Lord, teach us, while the unsated gaze, 
Delighted, on thy works delays, 

To deem the forms of beauty here 

But shadows of a brighter sphere. 


[X. ¥. Bvening Post. 
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Romanism in Portugal, 


When a protestant traveller coming to Lisbon 
wishes to study Portuguese Catholicism, he proba- 


can perceive so little of it. And yet there is per- 
haps no other people on the whole earth so thor- 
oughly Romish, so free from any Protestant influ- 
ence as the Portuguese; the number of the native 
Protestants being almost i/, and that of vores 
Protestants amounting to scarcely a few thousands. 

Lisbon is the seat of a patriarch ; the number 






















that there is in the world such a thing as Pro- 
testantisw. The only religion acknowledged by 
the state is the Roman Catholic. Notwithstand- 
ing this, one may walk many days through the 
streets of Lisbon without remarking any sign that 
he is in the capital of an entirely Romish country. 
Catholicism, which everywhere else strives by all 
means to show its power and splendor publicly— 
to fill the streets and the squares with processions, 
images, crosses, priests, and monks—here seems to 
retire into concealment. The priests, when not 
officiating, are scarcely distinguished by their dress 
from laymen; monks have ceased to exist in Por- 
tugal since the abolition of convents; the churches 
are closed during the week; processions are only 
held four or five times in the year; images of the 
saints or crucifixes are very seldom found in public 
places. On Sunday, it is true, some persons, es- 
pecially women and children, are to be seen going 
to the different churches, (sermons are only de- 
livered during Lent and on some great feast days;) 
besides, Sunday is just the day for horse and other 
markets; the shops remain open and weekly labor 
goes on in great part. Even on this day nothing 
of a religious atmosphere is to be remarked at 
Lisbon. 

Perhaps the traveller expects to find the Roman 
Catholicism he seeks for in literature or in society; 
but there he wilh succeed no better. Religious 
literature does not exist at all, for the only reli- 
gious journal which appears at Lisbon, and the few 
ascetic or legendary books, do not deserve the name 
of literature. In the ordinary newspapers religious 
matters are not subjects of discussion, except in 
some passionate articles which appear occasionally 
against the temporal power of the pope, and vio- 
lent accusations of priests that have misused in a 
flagrant manner the confessional, or are addicted to 
avarice or to some other vice. -Should any one at- 
tempt to lead the conversation of a Portuguese 
company to matters of religion, he probably would 
not receive any answer at all, or, if he did, such 
answers as would clearly indicate utter religious 
ignorance and indifference. 

Only when a procession passes, or on a great 
holyday, it may be seen that this people is not 
destitute of all professed religion. But what a de- 
plorable kind of religion is then manifested. 

There was, for instance, some weeks ago, one of 
the most splendid processions, in which the nume- 
















































venerated image, with banners. 
men formed the centre of the whole solemnity, and 
all eyes were fixed on them! 
this exhibition of some old heathen feasts, in which 










worldly pomp. 
No better was the impression I received from 













least seven churches; and, consequently, all thy 
streets are then densely crowded by men and wg. 
men of all ranks dressed in black. But § 
are any signs manifested that real crea 
the minds of the people. Every one seems onlygy — 
wish to see others, and to be seen by others—the — 


ladies especially, who, according to P e 
custom, are seldom allowed to leave their a, 


seem glad to have this opportunity of displaying 4 


themselves through the streets. 
In the churches there is, even then, no sermony _ 


of churches and chapels in this city is two hundred |but masses and much ceremony. To mention only 
or more; that of the priests is enormous; a great|one thing: On some evenings before good na 
part of the lower classes have likely never heard |all candles are extinguished except thirteen, w 


represent Christ and his apostles. Gradually, 

one after the other of these go out, in order to in 
dicate the flight of the apostles, till at Jast all is 
dark. What an opportunity this for disorders in 


the densely crowded churches! 


At this moment 


a number of lads begin to make a great noise with 
all kinds of rattles to represent the “oa 


etc., etc. 


That is the manner in which the 


of our Lord is celebrated in this country. 

this, one is induced to ask if there is any re 

of that religion which epjoins to adore God ig 
spirit and in truth? In the lower classes, educa 
tion is inferior in Portugal to that of nearly all ~ 
other European nations, such an amount of supers 
stition reigns as may hardly be believed. 

saints, of whom the strangest legends are firmly be 
lieved, especially the tutelar saint of Lisbon—An- 
thony of Padua, who was born at Lisbon—and 
the Virgin Mary, take the place of God and of bis 
eternal Son. ‘The priests, even if they would, am 
little able to improve the state of religion, Ce 
known as very ignorant. Searcely one in a ham 
dred is said to be capable of preaching a sermom, ~ 
Many of them are very poor, and the number of © 


scandals raised by their conduct is not small, 
No wonder that the higher classes, especially all — 

thinking men, are not satisfied with this kindof — 

Knowing no other, they are easily im 


religion. 


a 
wi ee 
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clined to despise all religion, and to become entirely 


indifferent. 


Thus religious indifference is 


universal among them, though they seldom care to 
avow it openly, fearing extremely all suspicion of 


heresy. 


There are those who hope that this state of mate — 


ters is favourable for the spread of Protestantism, ~ 


I cannot adopt this opinion. On the contrary, this 
religious indifference seems to me to be a greater 
obstacle to evangelical truth than the most intolera- 


ble Catholic fanaticism. Where no religious inter> — 


est exists at all, how is it to be hoped that the 
earnest spirit may be found which will receive the 


doctrines of the gospel ? 


enough to vivify even that which is dead. But be 
fore a stream of new life is led into the minds of this — 


It is true God is mighty — 


nation, which also in political and commercial mat — 
ters bas lost very much of the energy and strength — 


of its forefathers, a religious regeneration seems 


scarcely possible.—Christian Work, 


The Torn Tract.—Legh Richmond, in w 
rous and rich brotherhood of the church Graga|up a hill to relieve the horses of the coach in 
carried an old picture of Christ bearing the cross |he was travelling, distributed several tracts to such 
to the church of Enéarnagao, and brought it back.| persons as he chanced to meet. One was received 
Even the king and the queeti came to adore this|and torn in two, and thrown upon the 
And yet these |fellow-traveller smiled, and said, 


“ See how your tract is treated ; there is one, a 


I was reminded by |least, quite lost!” 
“T am not so sure of that,” said Rich 
the image of some deity was carried with the same|“ at any rate, the husbandman sows not the less 
that some of the seeds may be trodden down.” — 

Reaching the top of the hill, and turning round 
the celebration of the holy week. On the days of|to view the scenery, they saw that the wind had 
that week every Portuguese is obliged to visit at carried the torn tract over into the field among 
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+ hsymakers, and that one of them was reading it|shores, with the grand back ground of Alps, 
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tothe others. The devil had done his work im-|altogether it was a specimen of lake scenery dif-|vast size of the amphitheatre, arranged to hold 
tly, as the two parts of the tract were held |ferent from anything we had seen before; with | thirty-five thousand spectators; the seats are of turf 
together by a thread; and in hindering one man charms not often surpassed, peculiarly its own, and | forming an immense circle around the arena which 
from a it, he had introduced it to a whole|from which we would not, if we could, have dis-|is fitted for aquatie, as well as other exhibitions. 
company. The reader of the tract was led to re-| missed or altered even the gay Italian villas. Tn driving along the boulevards, just outside of the 
flection and prayer, and became an earnest chris-| From Como we proceeded by rail-road to Milan. |city, which are very wide and several miles in 
tian and tract distributor. Three others soon be- |The country is generally very tame, but well cul-|length, having double rows of trees on each side, 
came diligent labourers in the Master’s vineyard. |tivated. In this part of Italy the vine appears to| we passed the palace erected by Napoleon I. as his 
Pass the tracts along ; they will not be lost! | give way to the mulberry; which, I suppose, is the | summer residence, which is a handsome, but quite 
++ morus multicaulis so wuch cultivated some years|an unpretending building. Several ancient buildings 
Milan, &e. ago in our land. Throughout the whole distance, | and relics were satel out to us while i 

(Continued from page 374.) between Como and Milan, there was hardly any|through the different streets. Among them one of- 

Cuamouni, ——, —, 1861. {thing to be seen but this and maize, without it was/ their “ churches,” which they call,San Lorenzo, was 

My Dear AND : a few small vineyards and some fruit trees. The) originally built for a heathen temple, two hundred 
* * * Qn arriving at Colico, on lake Como,|maize is grown in great abundance, and is fre-| years before Christ, and was converted into a place 
we immediately went on board of the steamer for | quently planted in the same field with the mulberry, |of worship for christians, in the fourth century. 
the town of Como, and while waiting the hour for|in alternate rows: the latter having low bushy tops|There has been a good deal of renewal and repairs, 
her departure, we had an opportunity of observing |on stout trunks, bearing evidence of the frequent) but still there is a large portion of the original 
the loading of a vessel lying at the wharf, with wood, | trimming to feed the silkworms. Silk must be pro-|structure clearly visible. In one of the streets 
which labour was performed entirely by the Italian|duced in large quantities in this part of Italy, if|stands a marble column twenty-five feet high, 















women. There were eight or ten of them, with|we might judge by the large amount of the mul- 
deep baskets, somewhat funnel shaped, fastened to|berry cultivated. 


their backs, in which the wood was piled; and on 


reaching the deck with their heavy loads, they|hours after leaving Como. ‘The continental towns, 
bent their bodies forward suddenly, and threw the |as far as we have seen them, may be called white 
whole over their heads; one billet of wood being|towns; they being almost entirely built of a white 
stone, or nearly white; many houses, however, may 
be plastered in imitation of stone. 
difference is to be observed between the German 


secured upright in the front of the basket, to pre- 
vent the load from striking their heads. It required 
very little time for two lazy looking men who were 
on board to pile the wood, so that they were often 
lounging at their ease, while the poor women were 
steadily performing their laborious part, they hav- 
ing to bring the wood from an enclosure on the 
street at the upper end of the wharf. They were 
chiefly elderly women, and all barefooted, and hav- 
ing a handkerchief tied over their heads in lieu of 
a bonnet; but one of them was a young girl about 
eighteen or twenty, and one of the most beautiful 
creatures I ever saw, in spite of her forlorn habili- 
ments. Her beauty was of the true Italian stamp, 
‘and would have graced the dress of a duchess; she, 
alone, several times stopped a little while on the 
wharf to rest, and look at the steamer and its 
passengers. ‘The trip over the blue waters;—or 
a more properly green,—of this one of the 

eliest of lovely lakes, was a truly delightful one, 
and we enjoyed the great beauty, and peculiar 
character of its scenery, none the less from its con- 
trast with that which had afforded us such intense 
enjoyment for the lasttwo days. The boat steamed 
across from side to side, taking in or landing pas- 
sengers, thus affording us a full opportunity of see- 
ing its richly cultivated undulating shores; the 
Vine, trained here on rude trellises, not on poles 
as seen heretofore, the fig tree, and the mulberry, 
the latter cultivated for the use of the silk worm, 
all growing luxuriantly, and embowering the splen- 
did villas of the rich, as well as the humble cot- 
tages of the poor. These Italian villas are very 
Rumerous, are highly ornamented and showy, and 
finely situated, with beautiful gardens; the olean- 
ders in profusion, now in full bloom, the red, white, 


and sometimes yellow, are very elegant attractive| had a part of the projecting upper story on their 
jects, growing on the terraces; some of them may | heads, with their hands placed between as if to 
called trees, having trunks twelve or fifteen|keep it from crushing their skulls, others had a 








gables in the latter, but quite the reverse, they 


We arrived at Milan in a little more than two 


But a marked 


and Italian towns. There are no high peaked 
having nearly flat, wide spreading roofs. And 
here in the north at least, not only the external 
wall is of stone, but a large part of the interior— 
the first stories, the stairways, and large passages 


up stairs; consequently requiring a succession of 


stone pillars and stone arches, often groined arches, 
to support the immense weight. When passing in 
under the external arched entrance to these houses, 
they are, so perfectly plain, heavy and inelegant, 
and all appears so massive, you might think you 
were entering some cheerless castle or cloister. 
Nearly if not all of the houses, even those quite 
common and small, appear to be built im this way, 
in the smaller towns as also here in Milan. We 
observed in a drive we took through this city to see 
the chief objects of interest, that many of these 
arched entrances to the houses, opened into a quad- 
rangular court adorned with shrubbery, sometimes 
surrounded by a balcony supported on columns, 
and out of which flights of steps lead to the re- 
spective stories. Some of the private dwellings we 
passed, are so very large and showy we’ should 
have taken them for public edifices, had not 
the commissionaire who accompanied us, told us 
to the contrary. Though so highly ornamented 
and doubtless very expensive, there were few if 
any, but what to our taste were very inelegant, and 
sometimes grotesque. One of them had two tiers 
of statues on the front, larger than life, of outre 
looking figures in various attitudes, appearing as 
if strainivg every nerve to bold up the house. Some 








rising from a plain square base, and having a sim- 
ple capital, which was erected during the reign of 
one of the Roman emperors. We also passed a 
row of sixteen columns connected by arches, which 
are the remains of a palace built for Nero.. These 
and other antique relics appear to be carefully 
guarded and kept in repair, and are considered 
among the attractions to Milan. Friars, monks 
and priests, are met in all directions, dressed in 
the robes of their peculiar order; the dominican 
being the most striking in their appearance; they 
were enveloped in a coarse cloak or tunic, drawn 
tightly around the waist by a rope, and with a 
peaked hood covering the head; they were bare- 
foot, and looked like sturdy beggars as they are. 
And now last, though certainly not least, we of 
course saw the magnificent cathedral, or Duomo, 
more properly I suppose. The building is not so 
large by many feet, in length, breadth or height, 
as that at Cologne, but its load of gorgeous exter- 
nal adorning, is just as much more elaborate and 
elegantly fine, in the execution of the sculpture, 
and carving, as might be expected, where the ma- 
terial is all fine white Italian marble, instead of 
stone. Every part of the building is covered with 
ornament, either with almost countless statues, or 
alto relievo groups, scripture and other scenes on 
the more substantial parts of it, or with finely 
carved decorations on cornices, door and window 
frames, elegant tracery ou flying buttresses, pinna- 
cles, mullions, &c.; some of which reminds one of 
rich embroidery and lace work, more than anything 
else it can be compared with, such is its fineness 
and delicacy. (This comparison has been used by 
others, but I think it might be considered original 
with any one to whom it occurs to apply it.) We 
counted two hundred statues large and small on 
one side of the building, and then became weary 
of it. There are five thousand turrets or pinnacles 
on the walls and roof, with an immense assemblage 
of statues interspersed among them. The tablets 
between the buttresses on the front, have sculptured 
scenes in bass relief from soripture, the martyrdom 
of some of. the Romish saints, &c.; some of the 
latter of which, and some from the life of David, 


inches in circumference. But these residences are |shoulder hitched under, with one hand helping, and 
rather fantastical and gaudy for an American taste,|some bowed down, seemed as if almost crushed 
being decorated externally in a variety of ways|with the weight on their backs, &c.; the counten-| them to be no imperfect performances, but evidently 
new to us, and in different high colours. The|ances of all expressing great distress at the enor-|the works of true artists. There is a character 
pretty Italian girls were citing in the door-ways of| mous load they had to sustain; and all, to increase| and spirit in the expression of the figures intro- 
tasteful but humble dwellings, busy turning their|the odious effect, were painted a dingy yetlowish| duced, whether of countenance or attitude, whether 
arge reels on which they were winding the new|red, the prevailing colour of the building. “The|/of man or beast, remarkably life like, and almost 
silk from off the cocoons, which glittered like gold|arch of Napoleon or Gate of Peace,” is considered |equal in effect to that of a fine painting; and the 
in the sunshine as they rapidly revolved ; the still|one of the finest productions of modern art. It is|same may be said of the statues that were within 
Surface of the lake reflected an almost unbroken| built of very beautiful white marble, and the em-|the reach of close inspection. Having spoken thus 


being within reach as we slowly walked by, we 
stopped to examine more closely; and we found 





| picture of these varied scenes and objects on its|blematical castings of horses and men, in bronze, |of its perfections, it is but fair to name some of its 
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blemishes ; one very great one in particular, which| sitting posture, and one of our Saviour reclining at |by her husband and two daughters. For wantof 
causes a feeling of disappointment to the beholder) her fect. Such exhibitions are painful and jar on|her, who is gone to her eternal rest, the house 
on first seeing it—which, however, is not due to any/ the feelings, causing an involuntary recoil on first |seemed-lonely. 4 
defect of plan or execution. You probably do not, beholding them ; and altogether I felt relieved when| Many colds had fallen on my knee, which wag 
imagine,—when thinking of all the unsurpassed) I escaped from the oppressive display around me. |much swollen, for which the kind friends did whag 
elegance of decoration on this great ancient temple,; The whole place with all its accompaniments seem-|they could. On First-day the 11th, we went to _ 
—a fair white marble structure, knowing it to be| ing more like a temple dedicated to some heathen | meeting at Pardshaw Crag, which is a la 4 
six hundred years ago that the building of it was} deity, than a place for the worship of Him “ who/house, and was well filled with plain Friends, such 
: while we were not surprised to find a dwelleth not in temples made with hands, and who|a number as we have not seen in England se 
the tooth of old Time had been busy defacing it, | seeketh only such to worship him who do it in spirit |ing to one meeting. I thought, surely weshallhaye 
as age after age has rolled over it, yet we were not| and in truth.” a fine time to day;—so many labourers will et 
— for the dark dingy veil which he has} A few of the streets are wide enough to admit|roll away the stone from the well’s mouth; but to 
n gradually casting about it, far more gloomy|of sidewalks, but generally they are narrow and/my great disappointment, here were many idlera, 
than that he has woven during the same period, | irregular, without trottoirs, and crooked. Fountains/and poor aunt found it harder work than com. 
over that at Cologne. Thus the marble, once|pour forth water in various parts of the city, around/mon. After a silence of nearly two hours, she 
white, is now of nearly all shades between that aud) which groups of women and children were collected, | was qualified to divide the word rightly. This 
almost a mahogany colour; which, though it is easy|the former engaged in washing or filling buckets, | meeting takes its name from a very high hill, near 
to see it is the work of time, and it gives it a| pitchers, &c., and the latter playing. Many of|the meeting house, on the top of which isagreatrock: 
puine venerable appearance, very unlike the|the streets were thronged with pedestrians, large |cleft in twain, and so spreading that many persong 
lack smut on St. Paul’s and other buildings in| numbers selling fruits and vegetables, all of which |can take shelter under them. In the first rise of, 
London, so evidently due to coal smoke, yet by no/ were sold by weight, the steelyard being invariably | Friends in these parts, they met sometimes under 
play of my imagination or love of antiquity could) used. . one part and sometimes under the other, accords 
I fancy it added to its beauty. This defect, how- (ie bocentionsd) ingly as to which furnished the best protection. 
ever, is made much greater or more conspicuous : For “The Friend.” {from the then present wind. The people around: 
than it would otherwise be, by its being patched Biographical Sketches. used to remark, “the Quakers have gone to meeting, 
in numerous places with the white statues and other SARAH MORRIS. we may cut our corn, it will not rain.” This place 
repairs of recent date, on parts whence portions (Continued from page 370.) I had often heard of, but never expected to see it, | 
had split off by the action of wet, sun, and frost.| Second-day, Sth, [Tenth month, 1772.] Thomas] Wonderful are thy works, O Lord! among the 
It is indeed surprising that any of the old, fine|Corbyn, Thomas Hull, Rachel Wilson, her daugh-|children of men.” ‘The turnings and overturnings 
work especially, should have remained so many/ter Elizabeth, &c., went with us to the Quarterly |of my life are marvellous in mine eyes. : 
hundred years as perfect as itis. The exterior| Meeting at Lancaster, where we were received; Our kind friends, John and Hannah Harris, 
has never been finished, and it is probable it never} kindly by William Dilworth. Here we met our |here met us, and took us home with them to High’ ~ 
will be, as it requires all the money that can be} good friends Richard Marriott and wife. Third-| Field, and there we found a resting place for eight 
raised to keep itin repair. The interior is finished.|day the 6th, attended the Monthly Meeting, in|days. Hannah nursed me like a ténder mother, — 
——, to the astonishment of the commissionaire| which aunt spoke, as was afterwards remarked,|On Second-day I was very poorly and feverish, 
accompanying us, declined going within; but I went|to the state of the meeting. In the Meeting for|and was bled. Third-day still poorly, and on 
in and walked all through it;—and I may say of| Worship, she was again much favoured. Dined at|Fourth-day, could not go with aunt to Whitehaven, | # 
this as well as of the exterior, that noone I believe,| John Bradford’s, and at 4 o'clock attended the|but dear Hannah Harris did. It was a ral * 
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can form any conception of such proportions and{ Quarterly Meeting of Ministers. On Fourth-day,|stormy, rainy day, but notice having been spread, 
magnificence, who has not seen something in some] the 7th, went to the Meeting of Ministers, Elders, |they were obliged to go. She laboured hard, and 
degree similar. It is divided into five aisles, two| Overseers and Representatives, both men and wo-|returned very poorly. That night she was fever- 
each side the nave, by three rows of columns, up-|men. We dined at our lodgings, and then attended jish, {and had no rest. On Fifth-day, spent ate 
wards of fifty in all, each eight feet in circumfer-|the Mecting for Business. Our certificates were|home. A Richard Dearman and his wife Elisa) | 
ence. As I looked upward along the vast nave,—|read in both meetings, and the business seemed | beth, came to see us, five miles, although it wasa) 
which is five hundred feet in length from the en-| well conducted. ‘There were many young people|rainy day. Very unexpectedly, in conversing, 
trance to the foot of the altar,—at the rows of splen-| present, to whom aunt addressed herself in a lively,|found ber to be a daughter of Samson Frieth, the’ ~ 
did clustered columns eighty-two feet high, from) powerful, edifying exhortation. jThe evening |son of Hannah Frieth, my dear mother’s own aunt,” 
which spring the lofty gothic arches—above, at| meeting, held at 6 o'clock, was very large, though| which made us second cousins. She is a pretty) ~ 
the gorgeous dome, nearly two hundred and sixty] not many Friends were there. Aunt, in it, was|Friend, about my own size, is agreeably married, 
feet in height—and cast my eyes round on all the| exceedingly powerful, and Tabitha Marriott excel-|and lives at Scatton Furnace, near Cockermouth) 
splendor of imagery and painting, the peculiar light| lent in prayer. It was a memorable time, and as} On Sixth-day, the 16th, my dear aunt thought 
streaming through the enormous stained windows,| this evening was likely to be a parting one to us, |herself better, and went with Hannah Harris to” ~ 
every light of which was an illustration from scrip-| we sat [at our lodging] very agreeably until 11|their week day meeting at Grey Suthen, where ~ 
ture, captivating and absorbing to the attention as|o’clock. I thought, [after this favour,] we should |the Friends of Broughton Meeting met them — 
it all was at the time, the feeling was that of de-| have an alloy and so it proved, for the next day|Aunt had a favoured time. ne 
pression to the spirit, more than of real gratification.| we rode nine miles to Yeilond Meeting, which was} Seventh-day, the 17th. It was rainy, and aumt + 
It is said there are four thousand statues in all,|a laborious time. Many Friends were with us.|very poorly. At night she had fever and little rest. 
exterior and interior, some of the latter being of| We dined at_one Cummings’ and then returned |I can hopabout, but poorly. On First-day, the 18th, 
white marble, while others are coloured to the life.| with Rachel Wilson. It was a painful day. we went to meeting at Cockermouth. It wasa large” 
There is one of the martyr Sebastian, who was| Sixth-day, the 9th, with Isaac Wilson, at 9|/house, and the part used for worship was ae 
said to have been flayed alive; finely executed,| o’clock, went towards Cockermouth. We dined at|Aunt was led much to speak to the state of the 

I should think—as far as one, not an anato-| Ambleside, fourteen miles, and then on to Kes-|meeting. A Friend, of a meek spirit, Jahe Pears >” 
mist could judge,—though repulsive to look upon| wick to lodge, eighteen miles. This is a market |son, stood up and declared that the truth had beem 
even in white marble; being represented with] town, situated among the bills and mountains. We|told them, and begged that they would let itiny 
the muscles all laid bare, and the whole skin, in-| put up at a good inn. Seventh-day, the 10th, we|and be humbly thankful that the day of their visie 
cluding that of the face, hands and feet, hanging] left before 9 o'clock, and had a fine road at the|tation was not over. This was demonstrated by” 
over the shoulders as a mantle. The commission-| foot of the mountains, through beautiful valleys.'the Lord having sent one servant more to visit” 
aire directed my attention to this statue with an| They were well watered with mauvy rivulets, and|them; adding, that though he might be interceded. 
expression of reverence, as he referred to the ter-|every spot was cultivated that could be. We|with for them, as for Sodom and Gomorrow fore 
rible suffering the sainted martyr must have en-|passed by Skidder’s Hill, thought by some to be|merly, yet if they would not turn unto him oe ny 
dured—evidently believing. he lived through the| higher than Pendle Hill, and the top is never seen|they should know, that though Noah, Daniel, and ~~ 
whole operation; on my venturing to suggest a| without a cloud on it. It appeared barren, and|Job were there, they could only answer for them> ~ 
doubt of the possibility of this, he looked pained,|had no sheep on it. ‘The valley has a large lake |selves. Dear Hannah Harris concluded the meet — 
almost shocked at my skepticism, and I said no|in it, and is a fruitful spot, though the inhabitants |ing in powerful prayer. We dined at Jonatham és 
more. In another part of the cathedral there was a|are in danger of being overflowed. We got to the| Wilkinson’s, and returned to Hannah Harris’ jas 
rural scene,—solid imagery coloured to the life, not |[late residence of ] Elizabeth Wilkinson, in Cocker- | before dark, safely. A favoured day. 

® painting,—with an image of the virgin Mary in a| mouth, 12 miles, where we were kindly received (To be continued.) 
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384 THE FRIEND. 


panied by a squad of police, visited several 
houses in the neighbourhoods where the riots 
week took slace, in search of arms. A number of 
muskets and pistols were secured and will be 


Sarpely expended in war ov uiiitery preparations [mens trains of forage and other plander caprared dur- 

: ae : mense trains of forage and other plunder captured dur- 

pe he “ aon oe oe ere ing the recent incursion into Pennsylvania. On the 26th 

: then, a8 lovers M good government, | inst. there was an encounter at Manassas Gap, between 

, which cannot be supported without means to defray | about 800 Union troops under General Spinola, and a 

its necessary expenses, have always paid the gene-| portion of Longstreet’s command, in which the rebels 

ral and mixed taxes, as tribute or custom, to whom | were defeated with considerable loss. A few days pre- 
it was due, thus bearing cheerfully their share of 


viously a cavalry raid was executed by a body of Union 
the bardens of civil government, as ne ry to troops, under Col. Toland, having for its main object the 
society and order. 


catting of the railroad near Lynchburg. It was suc- 
; cessful so far as the destruction of a portion of the road 
But when impesitions are made, wholly for war|was concerned, and a considerable number of muskets 
i i i destroyed at the town of Wytheville, at which place 
purposes, or where pecuniary penalties are laid for| Were y meee ae 
. . . : there was a severe skirmish, resulting in heavy losses on 
teen, Powenhty tonne ante otaek both sides, Col. Toland, the commanding officer, being 
’ killed. 
on the side of peace and of liberty of conscience,| Charleston —The position of affairs in the neighbour- 
and said: we should violate our conscientious|hood of Charleston is not materially changed. The 
duty to the Divine law by active. complianoe with |Peders oops retain possession ofthe ground previously 
these demands, which we believe to be wrong; and P y : P 
therefore, we respectfully decline to pay, but are 
willing to submit to suffering; and the instances 
are not rare, in which this firm but calm and gen- 


Fort Wagner on the end of Morris Island, although two 
desperate assaults had been made upon it, in both cases 

tle avowal of christian principles, has had a con- 

vincing effect on others. 


the assailants being driven back with heavy losses. The 
latest accounts, which are to 7th day, the 25th inst., re- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


present that the various forts are undergoing a heavy 
fire from the fleet without appearing to be much affected 
thereby. 
The End of Morgan’s Raid.—Reports apparently re- 
Foreign.—News from England to the 19th inst. Three 

sanguinary engagements are reported to have taken place 
between the Poles and the Russians, but with what re- 
sult is not stated. An order had been issued prohibiting 


liable, have been received, which state that the rebel 
General Morgan, and nearly the whole of his command, 
have been captured. Those who have so far escaped, 
are divided up into small squads, and will probably soon 
be also taken prisoners. Of the large force which en- 
> : : tered Ohio, amounting according to the most reliable 
persons travelling from one village to another without | accounts to some 5000 men, not more than a few hun- 
@ passport. General Mouravieff had issued a decree or-| dred have escaped, the rest being either killed or 
dering that all moneys taken by the insurgents from the captured. 
State or commercial treasuries should be refunded with- The South-West—The great advantage to the Union 
in ten days by the Polish land proprietors in each dis-| forces of possessing the Mississippi is already beginning 
trict. Forced sales will take place on the estates of|t> manifest itself. The army has an unobstructed chan- 
those who refuse to comply with this order. The reply) ne} of communication, and may land at any point quite 
of Russia to the letter of France, England and Austria, 
has been received. It is believed to assent to the six 
points named by England, France and Austria, but pro- 
poses an amnesty instead of an armistice. An important 
debate in Parliament took place in the House of Lords. 
Russell and Derby both agreed that it was not a case for 


unexpectedly to the rebels. Gen. Grant sent Gen. Ran- 
som down the river to Natchez, to break up the rebel 

armed intervention. England could do nothing further 

than submit proposals, which she had done. Lord 


communication with Texas, whence they have been de- 
Derby deprecated even diplomatic interference. The 


riving their supplies of cattle, and no doubt of arms and 

ammunition by way of Matamoras. Ransom landed un- 

expectedly, captured eighteen guns, a great quantity of 

ammunition in boxes, ready to be transported to the 

rebel army; five thousand head of cattle for the same 

; ©) destination, and large supplies of sugar. Yazoo City, 
debate was considered by the London journals as deci- 
sive of the policy England would pursue. There is great 
anxiety to know the final result of the battles between 

Meade and Lee. The English journals accord praise to 

the Union troops. The Morning Post says, except at 

Antietam, they never showed more steadiness. The 


which was held by about 800 rebels, was captured by 
Gen. Herron on the 13th. 250 prisoners were captured. 

Daily Telegraph thinks Meade entitled to more credit 

than any Federal commander, he having, at a blow, 


The gunboat De Kalb was blown up by torpedoes and 
altered the character of the conflict. The Times does 


sunk in shallow water. She will be raised. No lives 
were lost. The rebels burned three transports lying 
above the city. Some eight or ten large steamers are 
still up the Yazoo. An expedition despatched up the 
Red river, ascended to the head of navigation, destroy- 
. Femmes ing two or three rebel steamers, and capturing a very 
not yet see ground for Lincoln’s hopeful anticipations.|iarge quantity of ammunition, provisions, &c., at the 
The principal struggle is to come. Looking at Vicks-| town of Trinity, where they had been stored previous to 
burg and Port Hudson, as well as at Pennsylvania, the| being transported to the rebel army. By the recent cap- 
Times estimates the chances as heavily against the Fed-|ture of Jackson, Miss., by Gen. Sherman, the rolling 
erals. The screw steamship Gibraltar, formerly the well-| stock of the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, 
known rebel privateer Sumter, left the Mersey for Nas-| the Mississippi Central, and the Mississippi and Tenues- 
sau on the 4th inst. with a large and well assorted cargo. | see railroads, including over forty engines, fell into the 
Since her arrival in Liverpool, the Sumter has under-| hands of the Federal troops. This loss is very severe to 
gone a complete overhauling, and her deck timbers have) the rebels. The Mississippi is now so far opened that at 
been materially strengthened. It is generally believed least one unarmed merchant steamer has made the trip 
that the Gibraltar, upon her arrival at Nassau, will be| irom St. Louis to New Orleans and back, without any 
: further strengthened and eventually resume her occupa- 
tion as a privateer. The Liverpool cotton market was 
steady, with sales of 5000 bales. Consols 93}. 
Mexico.—An arrival from Vera Cruz, on the 13th, at 
Havana, states that Mexico was declared an Empire on 
the 10th inst. It appears that the Council of Notabili- 


molestation. The Post-Office Department will soon re- 
sume the mail communication between the West and 
New Orleans, by the Mississippi river. On the 16th inst., 
a severe fight occurred between Gen. Blunt and the rebel 
Gen. Cooper, near Fort Gibson, Kansas, resulting in the 
defeat of the rebel i 
ties declared that the Mexican nation, through them, ELS Ck ee ae eee 
solicit an empire as the form of government, and pro- 
i claim Maximilian of Austria, emperor. Should he de- 
cline the throne, they request the French Emperor to 
select a person in whom he bas full confidence, to occupy 
h. the throne. This proclamation was immediately made 
5S 

































































































































each existing regiment to be filled up to its 
from this source. The commanders of the various 
ments are to make requisitions for the numbers 


accordingly. 


gressing quietly and steadily. 


on the 28th inst. New York.—The money market 
at 53 @ 6 per cent. on call. American gold, 127} a 


in the New York Sub-Treasury, $24,528,821.99. 


a $1,29. Chicago spring wheat, $1.00 a $1.17. 
Philadelphia.—Prime red wheat, $1.30 a $1.33. 


Oats, 76 cts. Clover seed, $5.50 $5.75 ; Timothy, 
a $2.50. 
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FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, it is expected, be re-opened 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month 


Eighth, and the Girls’ school on Seventh street, be 
Cherry and Race streets. 


Cine were 


es 


school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and 


scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectures on scientific 
jects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate app 
and experiments. 


a 


phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and 
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Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 
As the proper classification of the scholars, ¢ 


month. 


a <a 


Ce 


of their children, and at a very moderate cost. 


tricts, where provision is made for the careful ele 
tary instruction of children too young to enter the 
cipal schools. 

On behalf of the Committee, 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADE 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josavua H. Wor’ 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients 

made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, 


prisoners. 
Union Raid into North Carolina—The Petersburgh 
public, and a courier posted to Vera Cruz, when it was 
sent by a French steamer to Havana. 


Express, in referring to a cavalry expedition sent out by 
Gen. Foster in North Carolina, says:—“ The Yankee 
raiders burned the failroad bridge over the Tar river, 
near Rocky Mount, destroyed the depot at that place, 
tore up two miles of the track, burned 5000 bales of 
cotton, and a large cotton factory. The bridge over Tar 

Unirep Stares.—The Army of the Potomac.—There| river was on the Wilmington onl Weldon jallivetd and 
have been several unimportant skirmishes between por-| was about 300 yards long. They also captured a train 
tions of the two great armies of Meade and Lee, but no/of cars which contained two car loads of ammunition 
serious engagement has been reported during the past/ and 30,000 pounds of bacon, which were destroyed.” 
week. A rumor was prevalent during the early part of 

the week, that Lee’s army was about to invade Maryland 

and Pennsfivania again, and some colour of probability 

was given to the report, by the attempted crossing of the 

Potomac by a body of rebel cavalry: they were driven 

back, and it is now believed to have been merely a feint 









delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 







Digp, on the Third of Sixth month, 1863, Je 
Barton, in the eighty-sixth year of his age, at 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 


The Conscription—There has been very little opposi- 
tion to the enforcement of the draft now progressing in 
various parts of the country. In New York, the public 
excitement is rapidly subsiding, under the conviction that 
there will be no further proceedings looking to its en- 
forcement for the present. A guard of soldiers, accom- 








WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 









to those from whom they were stolen. Gen. Meadey a 
army, it is said, will be filled up by the drafted men, Se 


to fill their ranks, and detachments will be forwarded 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 413, of whom 223 
were under five years of age. The conscription is Pro 


$1.38 a $1.45. Rye, $1.03. Prime yellow corn, ye 


Received from Abner Gilbert, Ind., $2.20 to No. 63, 
vol. 37 ; from Thos. Kite, O., per O. W., $2, vol. 36. | — 


after 


the Boys’ school being situated on Cherry street, west a 
The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boy 


sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
pupil will be entitled to a diploma or certificate @ 


The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, i ~ 
addition to the elementary branches—Algebra, Gee 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astrono 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Gee 
U 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonom 


the session, is important, it is desirable that those 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do # 
as early in the season as possible. Application ma 
made at the school-rooms on and after the first of Ni 


It is believed these schools are deserving of 
patronage and support of Friends, offering as they 
great advantages for the liberal and guarded educa 


The attention of Friends is also especially invited t 
the Primary schools in the Northern and Western D 


Joun CARTER, — 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1863. Olerk. 


m 
, 


of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, F 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. — 


rare 
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New York.—Number of deaths last week 684, an fp. 
crease of 185 as compared with the corresponding week 
last year. Of the deceased, 421 were under five years of 


# 


age. 
The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 


128 


United States six per cents, 1881, 1054. 106. Balance 


in the New York banks, $35,910,227. Middling uplands 
cotton 60 a 62 cts. Winter red Western wheat, $1,25 


97a 98 cts. Mixed corn, 68a 69 cts. Oats,75a 77 ct 
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